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this gain was shared with others. It was probably owing
to the difficulty of finding men of sufficient standing and
education to represent the smaller places, that the statute
of 1413, which confined the passive franchise to residents,
had been allowed to become obsolete. The result was that
a large number of lawyers found their way into the Lower
House, and formed an influential section of the Elizabethan
and Jacobean Parliaments. The interests of these legal
members, like those of the merchants and traders, were
bound up with the maintenance of law and order. So long,
therefore, as the crown remained the safeguard of these
interests, they were firm in its support. Eut when the
sovereign deserted their cause, and by straining or overriding
the law undermined the foundations of public order, the
lawyers in particular turned against him, In their ranks
were to be found during the first half of the seventeenth
century many of the boldest and most eloquent opponents
of arbitrary prerogative.

When Parliament met it was at a great disadvantage as
against the government, owing to its want of organization.
The comparative rarity of its meetings prevented its mem-
bers from knowing each other, and hindered the formation
of the habit of united action under recognized leaders. In
an age when daily papers, public meetings, and the caucus
were unknown, it was impossible to concert measures
beforehand. The election of a Speaker was the first step
on the opening of Parliament, and the powers of the
Speaker (p. 124) were such as to make the choice a matter
of great importance. But it was practically out of the
control of the House. The returns were in the hands of
the Privy Council long before the members could know
who were to be their colleagues. The government therefore
had plenty of time to choose its man and to take proper
measures for securing his election. Although the theory
was that the House appointed the Speaker and presented
him for the acceptance of the crown, the common practice
is described (p. 178) as being exactly the reverse.
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